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THE NEW MANUSCRIPT OF ILLE ET GALERON 



The poem of Ille et Galeron by Gautier d'Arras has been known 
only from the very defective Paris manuscript (Jonds francais, 373). 
In 1911, Mr. W. H. Stevenson made a report to the British Manu- 
scripts Commission upon the manuscript treasures found at Wollaton 
Hall and quoted liberally from the prologue and epilogue of a new 
text of the poem. 1 A brief notice of this discovery was made in an 
obscure corner of Romania, in 1913 (XLII, 145). So far as I know, 
the only other mention of this find is in Professor Sheldon's article, 
"On the Date of Ille et Galeron," Modern Philology, XVII, 1919. 2 
Through the kindness of Lord and Lady Middleton and Mr. Steven- 
son, I have been fortunate enough to secure a rotograph of the new 
text. A comparison of this with the Paris manuscript shows inter- 
esting and important differences. I shall here briefly indicate these 
differences and shall also discuss the conclusions reached by Professor 
Sheldon. 

Mr. Stevenson states that the new manuscript is in an early 
thirteenth-century French hand and in the Picard dialect. A careful 
examination of the new text indicates that it is in the hand of at 
least two scribes. The past participles of the first conjugation end 
in -t, as do nouns like gret. The Picard features differ as between 
the earlier and later folios of the text and certain Anglo-Norman 
features have been introduced. The only indication of the history 
of the volume is the name "John' Bertrem, de Thorp Kilton" 
(County York) in a fifteenth-century hand (fo. M7v). The text is 
in two columns of forty-seven or forty-eight verses each. It contains 
illuminated initials and seven miniatures in colors. 3 Practically 

1 Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Middleton, preserved at Wollaton Hall, Notting- 
hamshire, Hereford, 1911, pp. 221 f. 

2 Since this was written Brandin's edition of the Chanson d' Aspremont (" Classiques 
francais du moyen-age," Vol. XIX), which is made from the Wollaton manuscript, has 
come to my attention. 

a 157r. Lamb with banner of Cross; 158r. Boy Ille with dragon; 160r. Rogelyon in 
armor on horseback; 164r. Ille and the Roman emperor; 170r. Ille and Ganor; 175t>. 
Ille and the emperor again; 185r. Ganor. It is interesting to note that neither Duke 
Conain nor his sister Galeron are pictured, while Ganor and her father appear twice. 
The illustrator, at least, was more interested in the Roman part of the romance than 
he was in the Breton. 
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146 Frederick A. G. Cowper 

all of the text is legible. A few letters are blurred here and there, 
but almost all can be restored with the aid of the Paris manu- 
script. Two words are frequently written as one. The scribe used 
damaged parchment in several instances, for one page which bears 
stitches and several with holes show the text intact, written around 
the damaged spots. 

The poem contains 5,835 verses, 757 less than the Paris manu- 
script. This is the net loss, for 1,182 lines of the Paris manuscript 
are missing, while there are 425 new lines. Necessarily there are 
important differences. The losses of lines are mainly in the prologue, 
in Ille's earlier battles, and in the account of the courtship of Me 
and Galeron. The chief additions are in the kidnaping and rescue 
of Ganor, and in the epilogue. There are innumerable minor changes 
of letter, word, or word-order, almost all of which clear up contro- 
verted points. The larger part of Foerster's notes are now obsolete. 
In many cases, Loseth's emendations are justified by the new text. 

The rhymes are generally exact. Identical rhymes and two 
couplets on the same rhyme syllable are more frequent than in the 
Paris manuscript. There is but one lacuna, the rhyme pair to verse 
1255 (after 1938, Paris) being lacking. The verse does not occur 
in the Paris manuscript, and it very clearly does not belong where 
it stands. 1 

Seventy-three lines of the old prologue are missing. The allu- 
sions to Germany are lacking and the eulogy of Beatrice is reduced in 
other ways. 2 Of the 13 new lines, one fills the lacuna after 117, s 
two are added to the discussion of Envy, 4 and after 131 are added 
the ten following: 

W. 63 Molt par me tome a grant anui 
Quant ainc ma dame ne conui; 
65 Molt me fust encor plus soef . 
Or m'estuet sigler a plain tref 
Por cals ataindre qui ains murent 
Et qui ainc (I. ains) de moi le conurent. 
Tols les premiers volrai ataindre; 

» P(aris) 1255 " Icil i vint molt erramment. " 
s P. 8-19, 23-54, 79-102, 107-10, and 132. 
• P. 46 " Tant come honors loe et conselle. " 
1 W(ollaton) 57 " LI drois d'envle est une ardors 

Qui 11 fait hair les mellors. " 
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70 Car molt a entre faire et faindre. 
Servir le voel si com jo sai; 
Car a s'onor voel faire .i. lai 
De Galeron, etc. 

These lines might well be taken into consideration in connection 
with any argument regarding the date of the poem. Does Gautier 
mean that he did not know Beatrice until after the coronation at 
Rome, and that he wishes to enjoy as much of the new Empress' 
favor as those who had known her before she had risen to her full 
height of fame ? This would seem to favor, for the beginning of the 
poem, a date somewhere near August 1, 1167. 

Line 72, if it is Gautier's, is very important, for in it the poem 
itself is referred to as a "lai." Unfortunately we cannot compare 
it with the famous passage (P. 929-36) criticizing lais, for that 
passage does not occur in this version. If this passage belongs in 
the original manuscript, it clearly does not refer to any possible source 
in a lai d'llle et de Galeron: the lais which Gautier is criticizing are 
those of Marie de France, which were probably then enjoying great 
popularity in the French courts. 

In the description of the first battle fought by Ille against Hoel, 
his traditional enemy, when Ille returns from exile in France 
(P. 277-546) , we find many lines in changed order. While 20 new lines 
appear, 291 are missing, including all the plays on the numbers of 
knights and those where the French knights show a certain nervous- 
ness (P. 447-63). The 100 lines recounting the exploits of Bruns 
d'Orleans and Estout de Langres (P. 578-677) are absent, and the 
role of Hoel is greatly abbreviated. 

In the episode of the battle with Rogelyon, the rejected suitor 
and nephew of Hoel, 62 lines are missing, while 9 are added. 

In the courtship of Ille and Galeron 185 lines are dropped, 13 
added. The monologues of the two lovers are entirely omitted, 
as is the pretty scene in which Conain drags from his sister the 
confession of her feelings. In this more primitive version, Conain 
offers Galeron to Ille, and, when the offer is accepted, goes and 
tells the girl to get ready at once for the wedding. We are here 
closer to the spirit of the chanson de geste than to that of the courtly 
epic. The faulty connection at this point indicates, however, that 
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at least some of the lines in the Paris manuscript belonged in the 
original. 

The important episode in which Ille lost an eye is quite different. 
The 32 lines (P. 1625-56) which tell of his triumph in the tournament 
and his unlucky decision to try just one more tilt are missing and in 
their place are the six following: 

W. 981 Un jor estoit en une guerre; 
Si prist le segnor de la terre 
Devant le castiel qu'il avoit. 
Mais uns de gals que il tenoit 
Al rembarer la forteresce 
Retorne al pont et si s'adrece. 
De la lance qu'il porte en destre 
Fiert Ylle, etc. 

This decided difference between the two versions suggests the 
possibility that Gautier himself made two versions of his poem, 
one for Beatrice and another for Thibaut. The absence of the 
tournament scene from the Wollaton manuscript recalls the opposi- 
tion to this form of sport. It had been forbidden by a papal decree 
of 1131, renewed in 1139, 1 participants were threatened with excom- 
munication, and ecclesiastical burial was to be denied anyone who 
might be killed. 

The episode in which the wounded Ille slips away to a castle so 
as not to see his wife, and she succeeds in getting into his presence, 
is much improved by the insertion of the following lines after P. 1754: 

1069 A bien petit que ne se tue; 

D'uns dras a home s'est vestue. 

In the catalogue of countries visited by Galeron in further pur- 
suit of her elusive husband, there are some marked changes. In 
verse 1295 (P. 1988) Bresaliande replaces Nohuberlande; in 1297 
(P. 1990) Auvergne is replaced by Norouerge and Normendie is 
added; in 1301 (P. 1994) Esclavonie is replaced by Bougerie; and 
two new lines (1306-7) after P. 1998 bring in Borgoigne. 

In Ille's first battle for the Roman emperor against the Greeks 
there are only minor changes; 33 lines are added, 23 subtracted. 

1 Young Henry of Champagne and the king's brother Robert held a great tournament 
at Easter, 1149, in spite of the very vigorous efforts of St. Bernard to have the AbbS 
Suger, regent of France, Count Thibaut (father of Henry and our patron Thibaut), and 
other notables forbid it. See Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire des dues et des comtes de 
Champagne, III, 21—24. 
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The second battle, in which the seneschal is killed, is substantially 
the same in both versions. In the third battle, where Ille com- 
mands as acting seneschal, the differences are more numerous, 
though of little importance: 135 lines are dropped, 16 added. 

After P. 3504, the following new lines add clearness to the 
emperor's offer: 

2674 Ma fille aura a son deport 

Et tolt l'empire apries ma mort. 

The next important changes are in the scene in which the 
messengers report their vain search for Galeron. The Wollaton 
manuscript omits the entire speech in which Ille laments his loss 
(3897-3938), as well as the 26 lines in which is related Ganor's 
eagerness for a speedy wedding (3956-79). In the account of the 
festivities on the eve of the wedding, one adds to the list of quota- 
tions attesting the popularity of the Breton lais: 

3094 (P. 3984) Cil jogleor harpent et notent, 
Vielent et cantent et rotent 
Ces lais bretons entros qu'en son. 

In the scene at the church door, the Wollaton manuscript omits 
the 31 lines (P. 4225-55) in which Galeron expatiates upon the 
prayers she will offer for Ille if he will place her in a convent, and 
substitutes for them five of a more worldly and realistic type : 

3344 " Se tos li mondes ert a moi 

Ne me valroit il rien sans toi 
Ne me poroie joie atendre." 

Cil le voit bele et blance et tendre 
Et voit le cors bien fait et gent. 
Ja le baisast devant la gent (P. 4256). 

In the account of Ille's second visit to Italy, several scenes are 
amplified. The messenger who informs him of the abduction of 
Ganor gives him directions as to the best means of waylaying the 
abductors. The attack and the rescue are described in greater 
detail, 60 new lines appearing. Twenty-eight additional lines by 
way of summary, and 28 in further description of the joy of the newly 
wedded pair and their court, mark the remaining important additions 
to the body of the poem. The 30 new lines of prologue will be men- 
tioned in connection with Professor Sheldon's article. 
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In his interesting and illuminating discussion, Professor Sheldon 
attacks the generally accepted dating of Ille. He criticizes Foerster's 
statement that the poem must have been composed shortly after 
the Roman coronation, August 1, 1167, mentioned in verse 69, 1 
and pleads for a later date. He considers that the critics who have 
given 1167 or 1168 as the date of the poem have failed to prove their 
point. I agree with him that the only points absolutely fixed are 
1164 as the earliest date for Eracle, 1167 the earliest for Ille, 1191 
the latest for Eracle, and 1184 the latest for Ille; but I do not 
quite follow his argument for a later date for Ille. He says first 
(p. 385) that the poet's reference in the prologue to the coronation 
does not preclude a much later date than 1167, as the coronation was 
important enough to be mentioned at any time; second, that it is 
doubtful if Gautier would have written his prologue, or retained it if 
written, while the Empress was in Italy or during the flight from 
Rome, because she would not have been in a receptive mood for the 
poet's offering then or for some years after, perhaps not till 1174, or 
even until after 1 178. Professor Sheldon himself is not fully satisfied 
with the validity of this argument, for he says (p. 391) : 

The tantalizing lines 9*-18*, with what may have immediately preceded 
them, seem to allude to something that caused an absence which led him to 
consider another patron, though he had not lost hope of some recognition 
from the Empress. 2 Did he perhaps begin his poem while the Empress was 
in Italy, hoping for her return before or soon after its completion, and then 
because this return was delayed (in which case we should naturally think 
of her stay of nearly four years in Italy, 1174-78), or because he had some 
other reason, whatever it was, did he finish with praise of the count as well 
as of her? Whatever had happened, it looks as if a fairly long interval 
elapsed between beginning and end. 

This latter point of view (except for the dates 1174-78) seems to 
me the more nearly correct. The poet was about to compose his 
work in honor of the new Empress. He was determined to win as 
much favor as those poets who had known her longer, but, for some 
reason, in his epilogue he changed his dedication to another patron, 
Thibaut, whom he applauded as her equal. Was not this action 
eminently appropriate to the black days after the coronation and 

1 W. 2a, " Rome le vit ja coroner. " 

* The lines are less obscure if 7* and 8* are placed before 5*, according to a suggestion 
made by Professor T. A. Jenkins. 
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the flight from Italy ? If Beatrice had been in a mood for generosity, 
the poet would have had no reason to seek another patron. But, 
as Professor Sheldon himself says, there is nothing conclusive about 
any of this argument. There is, however, a possibility of narrowing 
down somewhat the question of the date. Professor Sheldon is 
convinced from verses 6592-1 * : 

W. 5805 Gaiters d' Arras qui s'entremist 

D'EracIe ains qu'il fesist cest uevre, 

that Evade was written before Ille. I think that the definitions of 
the verb s'entremetre given in Godefroy will bear me out in my claim 
that the only thing proved by these lines is that Gautier began 
Evade first. The text of Evade bears the marks of having been 
written in three different parts, of which at least one was written 
after Ille. This opinion is strengthened by evidence in the Wollaton 
manuscript. The argument for the conclusion that Ille was finished 
before Evade may be briefly stated as follows: 

For Evade there were three patrons or three phases of patronage: 
(1) Thibaut V of Blois, alone mentioned in the prologue; (2) Thibaut 
and Marie of Champagne, his sister-in-law, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the epilogue; (3) Baudouin of Hainaut, mentioned in the 
epilogue as cause of the poem's completion and the person to whom 
it was being sent. 

For Ille there are two patrons : (1) Beatrice of Burgundy, Empress 
of Germany, alone mentioned in the prologue; (2) Beatrice and 
Thibaut, mentioned in the epilogue, the former as the cause of the 
beginning of the work, the latter as the cause of its completion. 

If we accepted the theory that Evade was completed before Ille, 
we should be obliged to take with it not only the conclusion that 
Gautier broke off with Thibaut and Marie, and finished Evade for 
Baudouin, but also that he thereupon began a work for Beatrice, 
deserted her, and returned to his former patron Thibaut. Is this 
probable ? I am convinced that Ille must have been completed during 
the period when Gautier was working for the Champagne-Blois 
group and before he attached himself to Baudouin, consequently 
that Ille, while begun later than Evade, was completed before it. 

We are now confronted with the question as to whether the last 
patron is Baudouin IV or Baudouin V: if the former, both poems 
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must be placed before 1171, the year of his death. That would 
allow a margin of four years from 1167, the year of the coronation, 
when Thibaut's interest in Ille had not yet been sought. The 
closer Eracle is placed to the later date, the farther may Ille be 
removed from 1167, but at the extreme outside it could hardly be 
later than 1170. In case Baudouin V is the patron, the problem 
is no nearer settlement than before, 1184 for Ille and 1191 for Eracle 
being the limits. 

Foerster preferred Baudouin IV, considering Baudouin V as 
too young. 1 Professor Sheldon states that this choice " is of doubtful 
correctness," but does not give his reasons. I hope I have shown 
that his whole plea for a later date for Ille depends upon that choice 
being incorrect. In my own investigation of the subject, I have 
preferred Baudouin V, largely for the reasons that he was known 
as a patron of letters, while his father was not; that he was brother- 
in-law of that well-known literary patron, Philip of Flanders; and 
that he was in decidedly close relations with the courts of Cham- 
pagne, Blois, and France. But the whole matter still rests upon too 
slender a basis of evidence to be at all satisfactory. 2 

Frederick A. G. Cowper 
Trinity College 
Durham, N.C. 

' Ille und Galeron von Walter von Arras, herausgegeben von Wendelin Foerster, 
Halle, 1891, pp. xv-xvi. 

2 The following errors occur in the report of the British Manuscripts Commission 
and were reproduced by Professor Sheldon in his paper : 

Page 388, verse 3. com, manuscript con. pens, no note necessary, MS reads pens. 

"Our poem begins on folio 158 recto, etc." It actually begins on folio 157 recto 
and ends on folio 187 verso. 

Page 389. P. 6579 (W. 5790) a non. MS anor. 

Page 390. 6* En vie, MS Envie. 18* me, MS m=m'en. 11*, 15*, and 22* MS 
reads q =gue. 

Page 391. 25* MS reads liu. 

Por and never pur is found in the manuscript wherever unabbreviated. M 'It is 
never written out, but is found once in rhyme with tolt, i.e., tout. 



